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BY 


AGNES MELCHIOR, 
teacher at the Children’s Home of the Elementary 
School for the Blind at Refsnes.**) 


As a rule, the children whom we receive in the Children’s 
Home are very backward both bodily and intellectually As 
blindness frequently is a sequel to other diseases or wrong 
nutrition, it is good that the children are admitted as early as 
possible to a home where they may be nursed and fed ratio- 
nally and meet with possibilities of sensible development. 
The blind child frequently is exposed to various kinds of 
neglect, above all by actual lack of physical nursing, but it 
may also be exposed to neglect in the form of too much care 
and over-indulgence and, thus, be deprived of the possibilities 
of development which normal children have from their very 
birth. 

The seeing child follows with its eyes everything in its 
surroundings, seizing the objects that are within its reach, 
it sees the play of countenance in those who nurse it and, 
hence, develops naturally; when it grows older, it tries to imi- 
tate what others do, it begins to play with whatever it can lay 
hold of, whereas the blind child merely lies in its cradle, 
without any idea of the objects or the incidents happening 
around it, only hearing the sounds produced in its vicinity and 
those which it produces itself for its own diversion: it sucks 
or pops, purrs and hums and, thus, frequently acquires bad 


*) Paper read at the 8th meeting of »Nordisk Szrforsorg« in Copen- 
hagen. 

**) The Children’s Home receives blind children from 2 to 5 years of 
age prior to the commencement of the blind-school tuition proper. 


The author is perfectly blind, whence she is particularly qualified 
to arrange the tuition in question. 
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habits of which it is very difficult to break. In my opinion, 
several of the ill habits met with in many blind children have 
originated from their attempts at producing sounds for their 
own diversion. Therefore, blind children should be taken care 
of in quite a different manner in order to give them a chance 
of developing in more or less the same way as normal chil- 
dren. But how many homes are there where that is possible, 
and where the caretakers have time, or understand this de- 
mand! The blind child is startled by any new and unknown 
object it happens to touch, it shrinks from the contact with 
anything it has not previously felt or touched and must, there- 
fore, frequently be forced to take and keep hold of a toy 
which the normal child would eagerly try to seize at once: 
therefore its mother is readily inclined to give in and indulge 
the child’s reluctance. However, this indulgence implies a 
very great danger, because it tends to put a check upon the 
child’s natural development. With the help of patience and 
perseverance the child must be taught and will learn to sur- 
mount its reluctance of touching unknown objects, and not till 
it begins to examine things of its own accord can it be said 
to be on the right way. The child must also be provided with 
various toys, for if it is left to play with the same thing for 
hours together, it will get tired of it. On account of its in- 
efficient imaginative faculty it readily acquires bad habits. 
such as, for instance, rocking, turning its head, beckoning, 
etc. Such ill habits naturally are much more rapidly acquired 
than corrected. Therefore, it is of great importance that the 
education of the blind should be commenced in early infancy 
and carried out by persons thoroughly conversant with the 
principles of rational education. . 

When the child begins to walk about, one must not be too 
afraid of its hurting itself, but rather leave it to discover things 
by itself, a normal child will manage quite well and should 
therefore be permitted to learn from its own experiences, care 
must of course be taken that it does not come across sharp 
or pointed objects, for if it is permitted to examine everything 
it meets, it must pe protected from injuring itself. Moreover, 
it should always be told the names of the things it touches. Is 
is not enough to guide the hand of the child across an object, 
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on the contrary, it should be allowed ample time to examine it 
alone. Such independent »scouting excursions« should be car- 
ried out every day in order to extend the child’s knowledge of 
its own little world, and the caretaker should never tire of re- 
peating the names of the objects it lays hold of. While the 
child is being dressed, it should likewise be told all the names 
of the different pieces of clothing, for it must be kept in mind 
that, unaided by the sense of vision, the blind child receives 
_the material for its mental development and for its stock of 
words through the senses of touch and hearing alone. 

When the child has reached the age where its education 
may be somewhat more firmly systematized, it is necessary to 
train the different senses so that, to a certain degree, they can 
replace or, at any rate, alleviate the lacking vision and, above 
all, to make the child understand that it is blind. 


The Use of the Hands and the Training of the Sense of Touch. 


As was mentioned before, it is of the greatest importance 
that the blind child learns to use its hands from earliest in- 
fancy. It is very unfortunate that we often receive fairly big 
children who have no idea of the use of their hands, so that 
we are obliged to commence the tuition with this object of in- 
struction, which may be called fundamental for the blind. The 
children are taught to take and keep hold of some object, to 
clench and open its hands and, as was mentioned before, to 
surmount its unwillingness and shrinking from laying hold of 
things made of material which it has not touched before. 
This certainly is one of the greatest difficulties, but as soon as 
it is overcome, the child can be taught to work, id est, to 
eccupy itself by playing, for instance, with wooden bricks 
and cubes of various size and shape. Parallelly with its gradual 
progress and growing understanding, it is taught to sort 
various articles, such as, for instance, balls from sticks, flat 
pieces of wood from cubic ones, screws and buttons of dif- 
ferent shape, size and weight, different textiles, different qua- 
lities of sand-paper, etc. Similarity of and difference between 
two objects, for instance round — angular, big — small, thick 
— thin, pointed — blunt, soft — hard, smooth — rough, 
cold — warm, etc. It should be mentioned that a good deal of 
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Montessori’s instruction material is very useful for this kind of 
practical teaching. 

As soon as the whole hand is well trained the teacher pro- 
ceeds to the training of the tactile faculty of each separate fin- 
ger. For these exercises the author employs very small ob- 
jects, such as, for instance, various small pointed, flat, round 
and angular sticks. The child is told to examine the end of 
the stick, which I am holding, with each finger and to 
tell whether it is pointed, flat, angular or curved, etc. 
The same examination is performed with the help of 
screws with and without grooves, and the pupil must 
find out whether it is smooth or rough, etc. The child must 
only touch the end of the stick I am holding, with one finger at 
a time, but it is allowed ample time for this examination and, 
likewise, to choose the manner, which it finds easiest and most 
natural. On the whole, according to the blind author’s expe- 
rience, the blind must be allowed to touch and feel the objects 
over and over again, for it is of no use guiding their hands 
or fingers during the examination, for in that way the blind do 
not get an adequate idea of their real shape. Of course, the 
child should be advised to proceed somewhat systematically in 
order not to forget anything. When talking with the children 
or telling them little stories, in which different objects are de- 
scribed, it will be practical that the teacher asks the pupils to 
examine them in the manner described; in that way the child- 
ren learn to distinguish many different things and to de- 
scribe them afterwards. 


The Sense of Hearing. 


In my opinion, the blind child should as much as possible 
learn to apply its sense of hearing as a means of aiding it in 
every-day life. Therefore, it is of great importance that its 
interest in sounds be awakened very early in infancy. It 
should be made to listen to the sounds produced by birds or 
insects, the nurse should sing and talk to it, though always 
taking care that the child does not get into the bad habit of 
amusing itself by imitating the sounds when it is left alone or 
unoccupied for some time. The first systematic exercise for 
training the hearing of a blind child employed by the author, 
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is to drop a small card-board ring, which is attached to a 
string, on the floor and to let the child indicate the direction 
of its fall. Similar exercises are carried out on a staircase in 
order to enable the child to distinguish whether the sound 
comes from above or below. 

Another exercise, in which several children can partake, is 
the following: The teacher drops various small objects on a 
table and, from the different sounds produced thereby, the 
children must learn to distinguish whether they are hollow or 
solid, metal or wooden rings or screws, etc. As the teacher 
does not ask any particular pupil to answer the question, 
every one of them will endeavour to be the first in giving the 
correct answer. This is a splendid exercise, from which I have 
derived the conclusion that it greatly aids the blind in manag- 
ing the different and frequently very perplexing situations, 
in which they find themselves in every-day life. I therefore 
attach the greatest importance to it as a class exercise, or ob- 
ject lesson. 

If the blind is led slowly towards a wall he will, without 
touching it, instinctively feel that there is something which, 
so-to-speak, tells him to beware. This instinctive sensation 
should be taken advantage of for the performance of exercises, 
which tend to develop it. 


As soon as the child has become familiar with a room and 
the furniture standing along its walls, knowing, too, the di- 
rection of its doors and windows, it should be taught to find 
out from what part of the room comes the voice calling its 
name, and immediately to turn towards the owner of the 
voice, besides giving a description of the articles of furniture 
standing in that direction. In order to avoid attracting un- 
necessary and often painful attention to its defect, a blind 
child should learn always to turn its face towards the person 
speaking to it. Such exercises should also be carried out in 
the open air, for instance with the help of small jingling bells 
and the like, or the various natural sounds striking one’s ear 
during a walk; for as it may happen that a child goes astray, 
it will know that it may succeed in finding the right way 
again, if it stops to listen for the different ambient sounds 
coming, perhaps, from the wood, or running water, or human 
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voices through an open window, etc. By clapping its hands 
it will be able to discern whether it is in the vicinity of 
houses or trees, in the wood or in an open field. 

For these exercises I always employ Montessori’s »sound 
boxes« and, besides, differently tuned small or larger bells, 
which the pupils are very glad of. 


The Senses of Taste and Smell. 


These two senses must likewise be perfectionated by trai- 
ning, for not only do the blind derive much pleasure from 
their olfactory sense through the fragrancy and freshness of 
flowers, which they are unable to see, but it is also of valuable 
assistanse to them if they happen to lose their way, for the 
different, more or less strong smells from shops or motor-cars 
may help them to discover where they are and lead them in the 
right direction. It is natural that the blind derive as much use 
and pleasure from their sense of taste as the normal. 


Notion of Entireness and Logical Reflection. 


These are the result of systematic mnemonical exercises, 
which tend to impart to the blind an understanding of totality 
impressions, which undoubtedly are of still greater importance 
to them than to persons with normal vision. 

To begin with, the child receives a wooden brick or cube, 
which it is told to examine very closely in order to be able to 
remember its exact shape and to recognise it afterwards 
amongst several differently shaped bricks lying together in a 
box.. In that way endeavours are made to convey a fixed 
tactile impression of the brick to the blind child, who is 
gradually trained to recognise the identical brick after steadily 
increased lapses of time. 

The child is taught to explore its own nursery by going 
round the walls and touching the different pieces of furniture 
which it meets on its way in order to identify them and, be- 
sides, to localise doors and windows. In a box of the same 
shape as the room and with the help of different bricks re- 
presenting the furniture, the child is taught to copy the room 
with both doors and windows, continually comparing the re- 
sults obtained with the actual state of things. 
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This exercise may be varied in the following manner: After 
a thorough examination of the interior and the exterior of the 
house, the pupil with the help of a wax thread representing 
the walls, is told to form an outline of the house, fastening the 
different bricks along the thread so as to represent both fur- 
niture, doors and windows. | 

In the same way the pupil is taught to make a sketch of the 
interior of the house. For this purpose the child is taken ail 
- around the house and, after having ascertained the position of 
doors and windows, it is asked to explain the position of the 
different rooms. As a clew, it is informed what pieces of 
furniture stand behind the one or other wall, what objects can 
be seen through the windows from within or outside the house. 
From this information it must deduce the exact location of 
the different objects, a thing which a seeing child learns 
without the slightest trouble by merely looking about. 

The result derived from such systematical training of the 
senses of blind children is that, at the time when the real 
school teaching begins, they are able to take advantage of the 
knowledge and understanding imparted to them and which, in 
a way, correspond to what normal children learn without any 
inconvenience to themselves. 

Finally, the preliminary work gives a clew to the mentality 
of the individual in question, whether it can be admitted to a 
normal elementary school or whether it had better be placed 
in a school for backward children; however, this does not at all 
imply that decisive conclusions may be derived from the re- 
sults of this preliminary work carried out with blind children 
of from 7 to 8 years of age, for the mental development of the 
blind may be somewhat delayed as compared with that of 
normal children. Hence, it is fortunate that the distance from 
the one school to the other is short and that the transfer of a 
child consequently is easily effected according as the head- 
master and the teachers deem it proper. 
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